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** Ye have taken away my gods which I have madey * • * and what home 

I moreV' — ^Judges, 18, 24. 

In the ** Cumberland Civilian** of the l7th July, there are nearly 
three columns of editorial stricture^ numbered II, on our remarks, 
which form the first article in the January number of the '* Investiga- 
tor" for the present year, on the subject of Roman Catholic toleration 
in Maryland; and, as they give none of our arguments, we think that, 
perhaps, we cannot do better, by way of reply, than to republish that 
article, with some additional remarks, and some extracts from the wri- 
tings of the Hon. John P. Kennedy on the same subject. 

We are not surprised that the Jesuits should adhere to this claim 
with so much tenacity, and exhibit such extreme sensitiveness on the 
occasion of its validness and genuineness being disputed; for it is the 
only case of religious toleration to which their church has ever ven- 
tured to lay claim. 

At what period they propagated this spurious claim we are not in- 
formed; but it is most certoin they have published and proclaimed it 
with so much zeal, and industry, and effix)nteiy , that ndne, till recently, 
has been found to question its validity ; while many Protestants, firom 
ignorance of the history of the times, and want of reflection, have 
positively believed it. Nay, more : having told it so oAen, we cannot 
wonder if some of them even believe it themselves I 
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[ From the Investigator for January, 1846. ] 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MARYLAND. 



" QjLumsque tandem abtUerCi Catalinay patierUia notlra?^^ 

A member of that sect which claims all the Christianity, writing in 

the "Union" of the 13th October, over the signature of "A True 

Marylander," uses the* following language : 

" Maryland, I need not say, was founded by English CSathoIics," [meaning Romany 
by the word ^* Englishj'^] ^* who, flying from persecution at home, raised in America 
the standard of religious and civil liberty, and were the first to proclaim in the British 
colonies the freedom of conscience which Protestant states were denying them in the 
Old World." 

Had the writer said that a Protestant king allowed the Roman Catho^ 
lies in the British colonies the freedom of conscience which was denied 
them at home, he would have left us little ground for controversy. Afr 
it is, we must deny the historical correctness of his statement. The 
truth is, it was the Protestant King Charles I who permitted Lord 
Baltimore to raise in Maryland the standard of religious and civil 
liberty, affording equal protection to the Papist and the Protestant. 

We have already shown, in a previous number, (February, 1845,) 
by extracts from the old Maryland charter itself, that the Roman Cath- 
olics of Maryland were not entitled to the least credit for the religious^ 
toleration observed under the proprietary government; and, as tiiose 
extracts are short, we will here repeat them. 

In the 7th section — after granting the power of legislation to the 
Lord proprietary and freemen — ^there is a proviso, in these words : 

" So, nevertheless, that the laws afor^aid be consonant to reason, and be not repug* 
nant or contrary, but (as far as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws, statutes,, 
customs, and rights of this our kingdom of England." 

This is repeated in the 8th section. In section 22, in relation to the 
interpretation of the laws or decisions of the courts, we find these 
words: 

'^ Provided, always, that no interpretation thereof be made whereby God's holy and 
true Christian religion, or the allegiance due to us, our heirs and fuccessorB, may in 
anywise suffer, by change, prejudice, or diminiUton." 

Any act of intolerance, therefore, or decision of a court prejudicial 
to the exercise of that religion which the Protestant government of 
Great Britain considered '* God*s holy and true Christian rel^um,** 
would have been a violation of their charter, and have subjected 
them to the displeasure of that government, which had the power, 
and might not have wanted the disposition, to deprive Aem of dt 
those cherished privileges which that charter conferred. 
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A respected friend, in reference to our remarks on this subject in 
the February number of this work, (pages 63 and 64,) has called our 
attention to certain passages of Mr. Bancroft's History of the United 
States, which will presently follow, and which, he thinks, militate 
strongly against the view we have taken of the subject. W% thank 
our friend sincerely, as an occasion is thus afforded for a re-examina- 
tion of the history of the times, and a revision of our own remarks. 

Our main object was, to show that it was not only reasonable to sup- 
pose that a Protestant king, on granting a province to a Eoman Cath- 
olic, would be careful to guard the rights of his Protestant subjects 
who might settle there, and not to clothe the grantee with power to 
persecute them, should he be so disposed ; and that such, indeed, was 
the fact in respect of the case in question. But Mr. Bancroft seems 
disposed to give all the credit for those salutary provisions to the 
Boman Catholic grantee, rather than the Protestant grantoiv-on the 
supposition, it would also seem, that the grantee could have obtained 
anything he saw fit to demand, to the extent even of power to oppress, 
bum, and destroy all of the king's Protestant subjects who might dare 
to venture within the limits of the charter. If this is not to be 
inferred, we confess our inability to discover the object of such high 
encomiums as are bestowed upon the grantee for the just and tolerant 
provisions of that instrument. 

In vol. 1, p. 241, Mr. Bancroft says: 

"The nature of the document itself, and concurrent opinion, leave no room to 
doubt that it was penned by Lord Baltimore himself." 

This is not improbable ; but it is not to be supposed that it received 
the king's signature and seal without undergoing the scrutiny of the 
privy council, or his own inspection. Sir George Calvert had been 
near the crown long enough, and he well enough understood the 
sensitiveness of Charles in relatio^ to his prerogative, and also the 
state of the public mind, to know how to limit his demands. Never- 
theless, no one knows that his original draft df the charter did not con- 
t^ articles which were rejected by the privy council, and that others 
were not substituted which he would rather had been omitted. 

Again, vol. 1, pp. 242, 243, Mr. Bancroft says: 

'* ^ir George Calvert was i Roman Catholic ; yet, far from guarding his territoxy 
against any but those of his own persuasion, as he had taken from himself and his 
eucoessors all arbitrary power, by establishing the legislative franchises of the people, 
so he took from Ihem the means of beiaig irUolerent in religion, ^^ 

Here Mr. Bancroft admits almost every thing — certainly the principal 
thing—- for which we contend, namely: that the colonists had no power 
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to oppress and persecute Protestants, This being conceded, no one 
will pretend that any praise is due to them for not persecuting. 

" Far from guarding his territory against any but those of his own 
persuasion, he took from himself and his successors all arbitrary power.'' 
It would seem to us more natural for the party making the grant to im- 
pose the restrictions ; and there is certainly no evidence of the con- 
trary. Neither is it in the least degree probable that a charter could 
have been obtained without such restrictions. 

"Calvert*' (says Mr. Bancroft, vol. 1, pp. 244, 245) "deservei to be ranked 
among the most wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the 
history of the Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the practice 
of justice, and not by the exercise of power ; to plan the establishment of popular in- 
stitutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience; to advance the career of civil- 
ization by recognising the rightful equality of all Chriistian sects." 

We have no disposition, were we able, to cast a shade over the vir- 
tues of Sir George Calvert. We are willing to concede all that is said 
of his wisdom, his benevolence, and his justice.* But we must con- 
tend that, being a Roman Catholic, he could not have entertained a 
reasonable hope of obtaining more than he got. If the charter exists 
as he oiiginally penned it, it certainly shows that he well knew the 
terms necessary to his success. Whether those terms were the oflP- 
spring of his own mind and heart, or the result of conversations and 
conferences previously had with the king and privy counsellors, no 
one at this day can tell. How can any one suppose it was possible 
for him to obtain such extraordinary stipulations as would have ex- 
cluded Protestants from the colony, or deprived them, when admitted, 
of the enjoyment of equal rights with the Roman Catholic colonists ? 
Reverse the case for a moment. Suppose a Protestant, during the 
short reign of James II, had applied to that Roman Catholic sovereign 
for a grant similar to that of Lord Baltimore. The king might have 
said, Make out the stipulations ; we would see what terms you desire. 
Now, can we suppose a Protestant so stupid as to propose, in his draft 
of a charter, provisions for the exclusion or disfranchisement of Roman 
Catholics? No. On the contrary, he would have been exceedingly 
careful to place them at least on an equality with all other sects — ^weH 
knowing that any expression savoring of a disposition to oppress or 
degrade the sect of which the king himself was a member, would be 

* It is, nevertheless, certain, that Claybome and his people, who had made a settle- 
ment, by royal authority, on Kent island, in the Chesapeake, some time previous to 
Lord Baltimore's grant, experienced great injustice and jiersecution from the colonial 
government 
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met, not only with the frustration of his purpose, but also with indig- 
nation and rebuke, if not with the severest chastisement. In the case 
of Lord Baltimore, — ^he knew that Charles was a high-churchman ; 
his queen a papist ; and a large body of the people, if not th§ majority, 
were Puritans, loudly expressing their discontent with the arbitrary 
power of the crown, and its Romish tendency ; and that a quarrel be- 
tween the king and Parliament was already threatened, the conse- 
quence of which could not then be foreseen. In view of all these 
circumstances, Calvert's grant seems to have been admirably adapted 
to the times. To have asked for less, would have evinced unbecoming 
^midity, and a want of proper regard for his own people; to have 
asked for more, would have been presumptuous and disrespectful, and 
attended with inevitable defeat. On the whole, we are unable to dis- 
cover «my grounds for the opinion — if it is entertained by any — ^that a 
charter could have been obtained giving more power to the proprietary 
and his Roman Catholic followers, and less liberty to the Protestant 
part of his colonists. If this be so — ^and we do not see how it can be 
disputed — ^wherein lies the wonderful merit of Lord Baltimore, so 
highly extolled by many besides Mr. Bancroft ? 

"And there, too, the Protestants were sheltered against Protestant intolerance." — 
vol. 1, p. 248. 

Yes, truly. It was Protestant intolerance — ^the fruit of principles 
inherited from the Church of Rome — that forced the Plymouth pilgrims 
to set the example soon followed by Calvert. 

But the Puritans, it is said, as soon as they acquired power in the 
colony, enacted oppressive and intolerant laws against the Papists* 
That is true ; and we will not be found to be their apologists, any far- 
ther than to observe, that in those days there seems to have been an 
incessant struggle between religious sects for power — may we not add, 
to oppress all others ? It was the doctriijp of the day — as it still is in 
some Protestant and all purely Roman Catholic countries — ^that church 
and state must be united ; that the civil government must be influ- 
enced in its operations by an established church ; and that one reli- 
gious sect only should exist in a state.* Consequently, when opposing 
sects became strong, they commenced a struggle for the mastery. 



* There was one exception. Hume (vol. 7, p. 20) observes of the democrats of 
Charleses day, or Independents, as they were then called : " Of all Christian sects, 
this was the first which, during its prosperity as well as its adversity, adopted the prin- 
ciple of toleration." 
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Power, when not sought purely in self-defence, was their religioni — 
power was the god they worshipped. Mr. Bancroft says truly that the 
Maryland colonists, under the proprietary government, had no power to 
persecute, ^Had the Roman Catholic portion possessed the. power, and 
been confident of protection in the exercise thereof, is there a mortal 
man, in the least degree acquainted with the papal hierarchy, who 
does not know that every spark of Protestantism in the colony would 
have been extinguished, without mercy ? 

We discover that some editors of newspapers, who ought to know 
better — among them the editor of the New YcHrk Herald — ^have re- 
cently been singing this same old song of Roman CathoUc toleratUm 
in the colony of Maryland. This is not a little surprising, as no his- 
tory, we believe, of that colony, justifies such a conclusion. A few 
passages in McMahon's History of Maryland hav^ been thought to do 
so ; but, when carefully examined, and compared with other parts of 
the same work, quite the cpntrary appears. 

McMahon (vol. 1, p. 193) says : 

" Her colonists, in escaping from the proscriptions and peneootions of the mothtr 
country, unlike those of some of the puritan settlements of the North, did not catch 
the contagion of the spirit which had driven them from their homes." * 

And why ? Because all were on an equality \inder the charter, and 
one sect had no more power than another. No law could be enacted 
without the concurrence of the proprietary ; and an act of intolerance 
would have been a violation of his charter, and rendered it liable to 
revocation. We find this sentiment expressed by the same historian, 
(page 244,) and which we will presently give at large. But they did 
persecute the Quakers, (page 227;) which they could do with impunity 
-^that sect being averse to jresistance, and having no fiiend in the 
world, at that time, able or diM>osed to redress their wrongs. 

Again, in note to page 19^ie says: 

« When the bowlings of religiouiqpersecution were heard everjrwhere arouod them, 
the Catholic and Protestant of Maryland were seen mingling in harmony in the dis- 
charge of all their public and private duties, under a free government, which assured 
the rights of conscience to all." " We can turn with exultation to 'the pilgrims of 
Maryland, as the founders -of religious liberty in the New World. They erected tiie 
first altax to it on this continent" 

In all this, it will be perceived, Mr. McMahon never speaks of the 
Maryland pilgrims as Roman Catholics, because they were not exclu- 
sively so; for, in page 194, he says they *' consisted of about two hun- 
dred persons, principally Roman Catholics.'' The Protestant portion 
enjoyed, under the charter, the same privileges, and of coiirse was en- 
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titled to a relative proportioiv of the credit for the toleration enjoyed.* 
But, really, we are^not sufficiently astute to perceive how any of them 
can he entitled to the least credit for privileges gramied to them^ and 
which might have been denied. Their descendants of the4>resent day 
are as much entitled to commendation for the resolution and adventure 
fA their pilgrim fathers, as are the latter for the freedom they enjoyed 
under King Charles's grant to Lord Baltimore. They were ftrtu- 
nate, indeed, in being so highly favored, at such a time ; and they 
merit commendation for following the noble example which had been 
set them by the Brownists. These, truly, fled from oppression in their 
native land, and braved the dangers of a boisterous ocean, in search (£ 
religious liberty. But what oppression did the Roman Catholics en- 
dure under Charles I, when his queen was a Papist, aiftd the archbishop 
tiimself a Puseyiteli Indeed, the tendency of the established church 
and tlie nobility was strong, at that time, towards Rome. There is an 
anecdote which occurs to us, told by Hume, corroborative of thift 
assertion. A lady of high rank very unexpectedly joined the Church 
fsi Rome. The archbishop (Laud) expressed his surprise, and asked 
her the reason of her sudden conversion. She lold him, it was be» 
cause she disliked a crowd. Not fiilly comprehending her meaning, 
he asked her to explain ; when she replied, thai she saw them all pre- 
paring, as fast as possible, to go to Rome, and, as she disliked going ja 
a crowd, she had only started a little ahead. 

Mr. McMahon never attempts to show that the Roman Catholic pait 
of the colonists was more highly frivored by the charter than tiie Prot- 
estant. This he could not do. True, on the arrival oi the first settlers, 
the Roman Catholics were more numerous than the Protestants : but 'A 
seems that it did not so continue veiy long; for we learn that in aboui 
ten years after the first landing was effected at St. Mary's, Claybome 
»id Ingle organized a party, in opposition to the proprietary interests, 
«o powerful as to depose the governor, and assume the management of 
all Ihe affiirs of ^e colony. Now, it is veiy certain that this fkctioK 
was not composed ot Roman Catholics; and it is equally certsdn, that^ 
with auch a force in the opposition, the Papists would never have dare4 
to enact a law of religious intolerance, even had they held ^e le^sla^ 
live power exclusively in tibeir own hands— which they never did. 

The usiupers did not continue long to. power; and it took several 
years after the resumption of the reins of government by the legit- 



* We beHeve there is not a Wotd about Rmnan Catholics in tiie chaHer. 
tLess than a step from Rome. 
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imate authorities (in 1646) to restore tranquiUity and order. In the 
mean time, great and decisive events were being enacted in £ngland. 
^ The friends of the Parliament had been constantly on the increase; the 
Puritans, under Fairfax and Cromwell^ bore down all opposition ; the 
last stronghold of royal power had teen reduced ; the king himself was a 
prisoner, and, finally, in 1649, was brought to the scaffold. It was vol 
thi^ame year — 1649 — ^when, feeling the influence of things in Eng- 
land, the liberty and anti-popery party in Maryland had gained strength 
and courage, and when the last hope of papal predominance both in 
England and the colony had expired, and the Roman Catholics real- 
ized their perilous condition, and found themselves in the minority 
here, while their friends in Great Britain were stricken down and 
powerless — ^it was at this period, and under these circumstances, when 
they had all to gain and nothing to lose by it^ the Roman Catholic 
freemen of Maryland gladly united with the Protestant freemen, and 
p;assed the bill of full and free toleration to all persons ^^ professing to 
believe in JesTis Christ.'' This was, indeed, a noble act in itself;* but 
who does not see that it was extorted by surrounding circumstances, 
which placed all papal power and papal liberty in jeopardy — threaten- 
ing them here with the ruin they had just experienced in Great Britain? 
Nevertheless, it contrasts gloriously with the act passed just fifty years 
after, in the plenitude of Protestant power, which subjected all who 
should profess such doctrines as are now professed and taught every- 
where freely and fearlessly, by Unitarians, Christians, Campbellites, 
Hicksite Quakers, and the like, to the most cruel and ignominious 
penalties — such as fine and imprisonment, boring through the tongue, 
branding, and (for persevering in them) death and confiscation of 
property. 

But who, when he takes a view of the whole ground, can allow the 
Roman Catholics any credit whatever for this toleration act of 1649, 
and of which they boast without ceasing, as if it were exclusiyely 
their own ? Who is so blind — ^we had almost said, so stupid — ^that he 
cannot see clearly portrayed in this famous act, so far as the Pc^ts 
were concerned in it, that same consummate selfishness wliich has ever 
characterized them as a sect, from the time they started into being — 
when the bishop of Rome, for sectarian aggrandizement, aided the 
traitor Fhocas to wade to the imperial throne through the blood of 
royalty and of infant innocence — ^to Pope Gregory XVI, who, in 



* So fiir, at least, as it proclainiB toleration. Taken as a whole, it has not escaped 
censure. 
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these latter days, forbids railroads to be constructed and meetings of 
men of science to be held in his dominions, and even medical aid to be 
afforded to afflicted non-conformists, and openly curses and damns Bible 
societies and the liberty of the press ? 

Almost immediately after the passage of this toleration act of 1649> 
the colony of Maryland was subjected to the authority of the puritan 
commonwealth of England — fifteen years cmly from the time the first 
settlers landed at St. Mary's. Not many years after this, the Protest*^ 
ant colonists are spoken of as in the proportion of thirty to one Papists 
Had they possessed the moral power, we are unable to learn at what 
period, after the first five years from the time the first settlers landed^ 
the Roman Catholics enjoyed the physical power to persecute the rest* 
And if they had not the ability to persecute, wherein lies the wonder- 
ful merit in not persecuting ? 

It iappears, moreover, that this toleration, or something else> gave 
great displeasure to the Papists of England ; for, soon after the acces* 
sion of James II, he was instigated by a Jesuit (called " Father Pe- 
ters*') to institute process to deprive the proprietary, though a Roman 
Catholic, of his charter, and abolish the Maryldnd government ; and 
nothing prevented him from effecting his object but his sudden and 
effectual expulsion from the throne and kingdom. 

We regard religious persecution, by whatever sect perpetrated, as 
one of the blackest crimes that can be committed by man ; for it bias* 
phemously claims authority from God to violate his holy laws. 

Tell us not, in r^ly, that, ^ soon as the Protestants possessed exclu* 
sively the government in Maryland, they persecuted all who dissented 
from them.' It proves not that the Roman Catholics would not have 
done the same, had they possessed the power. And thus it was with 
the first settlers of Massachusetts, compared with those of Maryland : 
they possessed unlimited power ; the Marylanders, as it has already 
been shown, were circumscribed with charter stipulations, and were 
expressly enjoined against acts of intolerance^ 

It were a hopeless undertaking to designate the sect — unless it be 
the Independents — that did not persecute others when it could do so 
with impunity. They only can be called tolerant who, having the 
power to oppress opponents, treat them kindly. And this leads us to 
the observations of McMahon (Hist. Md., vol. 1, pp. 243, 244) which 
we promised above to present to our readers, and with which, except* 
ing a brief summary of what we undertake to establish, we will close 
this article: 
2 
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'* The profession and exercise of the Christian religion, in all its modes, was open to 
ail. No church was established ; all were protected ; none were taxed to sustain a. 
church to whose tenets they were oppostd ; and the people gave freelj, as a benevo^ 
hnce, what they would have loathed as a tax. Perhaps this was not entirely owing to 
the spirit of toleration. The fallen and corrupt nature of man is ever warring against 
this spirit ; and it reqniies all- the effi>rts of reason, and the injunctions of the gospel, 
to retain us in steady obedience to its gentle dictates. In the midst of sorrow and 
suffering, to forgive our oppressors, is an effort to which human nature is seldom 
equal ; yet even this does not so task the purity and benignity of the heart as the hour 
of power and triumph. Of all the sects and parties which have ever divided men, how 
few are there who, in that hour, beholding their adversaries prostrate at their feet^ 
have wholly forgiven the injucies of the past, or have stooped to assuage their sorrows^ 
^d to win them from their errors by the language of kindness and. persuasion ! The 
proprietary dominion had never known that hour.. The ProtestarU religion was the estab' 
lished religion of the mother country; and any effort on the part of the proprietaries to op- 
press its foUowefi's would have drawn down desttuc^on upon their ovm government. The 
great body of the colonists were themselves Protestants; and, by their numbers, and 
their participation in the legislative power, they w^re fully equal to> their own protec- 
tion, and too powerful for the proprietaries, in the event of an open collision. The 
safety of the latter was therefore identified wUh a system of religious toleration.^^ 

The patient reader will not fail to see that, in this passage, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon agrees with us in every point we aim to establish — namely : 
that the lords proprietaries and their Roman Catholic colonists never 
possessed the power to enact laws opposed to religious toleration in the 
colony of Maryland ; that, had they possessed the numerical strength, 
and done so, it would have been a violation of the charter, and might 
have caused its revocation, and the annihilation of their government; 
that the principles of toleration engrafted in the charter were the best 
safeguard of the rights of the proprietaries, and that their interests re- 
quired that they should be acted out in the government of the colony. 
These points being established — and we feel confident that the impar- 
tial reader will agree with us that they are — it is not possible that any 
merit can attach, to the Eoman Catholics for the absence of oppression 
and intolerance. 

We hope hereafter to hear no more boasting that the Roman Cath- 
olics were the first to proclaim religious toleration in the New World. 
Would you see Roman Catholic toleration in the New World, look 
where they have always had abundant power — at South America and 
Mexico, — and not to Maryland, where they never had. the pow«r. to be 

intolerant • [Here ends the article from the January No. of the Investigator.] 

The following extracts firom the reply of the Hon. John P. Kennedy 
to the reviewer of his '^ Discourse on the Life and Character of George 
Calvert/' will show that I do not stand alone in my view of this subjiect :: 
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^* I 'have said — ^what the reviewer seems very strangely to find fault with — ^that the 
**' glory of Maryland toleration is in the charter, and not in the act of 1649 ;^ which 
act was, in truth, that of what is supposed to be the first Protestant legislature, aided 
by the first Protestant governor, and which neither originated nor established the tol-. 
eration of Maryland, nor even protected the people fi*om a very harsh intolerance 
that immediately followed it." * * * * 

" The question of Calvert's religion — ^I mean whether he were a converted Catholia 
or an original one, or, if converted, whether at an earlier or later period of his lif^-« 
has never been one of much significance to the older writers who have had occasion to 
speak of him. Their attention has been but little given to this point. Bozman is th& 
only one who has really discussed it with any degree of particularity, and his conclu- 
sion is in accordance with my Discourse : ' It is not probable, therefi)re, that the prinr 
ciples of the Catholic religion were newly adopted by him in 1624.' All others have 
either passed it by or trotted it as a matter of small consequence. Hence the incon- 
gruity and carelessness of some of the statements, and the obscurity of others. This 
topic has only become conspicuous in tracts upon the life of Lord Baltimore within a 
few years past. It seems of late to have fired the imagination of some zealous pane- 
gyrists as a theme of peculiar capabilities, and he has accordingly been portrayed, 
with affectionate fervor, in the lineaments of a religious hero ; they have invested him 
with some portion of that saintly grandeur which gives such lustre to the achieve* 
ments of a champion of the cross. Captivated with this fimcy, they have lavished no 
small amount of exaggeration on the pictures they have drawn of the progress of his 
conversion, his devotion, his studies, his sacrifices, and his self>immolating heroism. 

'* The foundation for all this warmth of description is simply the short paragraph I 
have quoted from Fuller. It is not pretended that any writer has communicated more 
than Fuller ; and even of those who copy from him, fbwhave said as much. It has 
been reserved for our own time to translate his humble prose into ambitious and elo- 
quent poetry, and for grave reviewers to abet this falsification of history even to the 
extent of quarrelling with all who cannot warm their faith up to that red heat which 
disables the mental vision from discriminating between hyperbole and simple truth. 
*■ Buffeted,' says an orator of this new school, whose oration is repubhshed with special 
commendation in the April number -of the CathoHc Magazine in 1842, * and tossed in 
the storms of controversy, he '(Calvert) found a secure haven, in the bosom of the 
Catholic church. Soon as conviction converted deubt into certainty, he resigned his 
office, ceasing to be the servant -ctf his king in order to become the servant of his God. 
He discarded the emoluments of earth for the rewards of heaven, and exchanged the 
bright hopes of the present for the unfading certainties of the future. He openly 
avowed his recantation, professed his conversion, and became a genuine wordiipper at 
the shrine of truth.' 

'^ This idea has been expanded since, on anniversary and other occasions, in still 
more glowing colors, until, at last, it has become one of the reviewer's unque^ionabU 
facts of history. 

" In what * storms of controversy ' Calvert was tossed — ^he *who kept himself dis- 
engaged from, all interests,' and took ^ as great pleasure in hearing others' opinions as 
in delivering his own,' — ^we shall vainly seek to learn fcom any accessible record of the 
|MLBt. How * he discarded the emoluments of earth for the rewards of heaven ' might 
fiJl under rather a singular illustration in the record which tells of his forced resigna- 
tion, his sale of his commission, his Irish patent for the manors of Baltimore and Ul- 
ioiAy hiB4icceptance of the pesrage, and the grant to hini of what, in his day, wis r^ 
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garded ss the jnineipality of Maryland. How, * in ceasing to be the servant of his 
king, he became the servant of his God ' — ^in what respect he was less entitled to the 
latter character before his resignation than afler it — ^would involve us in an equally in- 
conclusive search. 

« I cannot write the history of Calvert in this key. With such &ct8 as I have be- 
fore me, how can I gratify the demands of the reviewer with such fancies as he has 
befbre liim? I wish the truth had given me the advantage of these eloquent themes. 
If Maryland had been founded by St. Francis Xavier himself, or Calvert could have 
kid claim to his virtues, I assure the editors of the Catholic Maga2ine it would have 
offended no prejudice of mine. I should rejoice to do the subject all the justice its wannr* 
est friends could desire. But, I repeat, I cannot write the history of Lord Baltimore to 
this key-note. Without meaning anything disrespectful to those who have done so, I 
must say that these exaggerations are but the offspring of &ncy, the foam of anniver* 
eary eulogies, of premeditated and predetermined panegyrist The representation of 

Calvert as a rdigious hero is a pure fiction ; it has not a. single authority to sustain it.'^ 

• « « • . « # 

"Now, all historians who have ever spoken of the settlement, I believe without a 
nngle exception, say that Lord Baltimore, being disappointed in his establishment in 
Newfoundland by reasoirof the rigor of the climate, the barrenness of the sdl, and 
the exposure to attack, was, therefore, induced to look for a more fiiyorable locality ; 
that, with this object, he went to Virginia, and afterwards to Maryland. If this be 
true, how can it be said that the conception of the settlement in Maryland is to be 
attributed to religious persecution ? 

" Nor was it to fbrm a society dedicated to a particular worship. If there be any 
historian, credible or incredible, who affirms that it was> the reviewer ought to have 
ikvored us with his name. We have quotations in the review to show that Calvert 
went first to Virginia to settle: this &ct is, indeed, not disputed by any one. Why 
did he go to Virginia if his object was to make a settlement dedicated to the promotion 
of a particular worship ? Did not Lord Baltimore know that Virginia, at that day ^ 
would not tolerate such a settlement? 

'* I dq not deny that he contemplated, with sati^action, the idea that, in Maryland^ 
the persecuted Catholics would find an asylum. My denial is, that that was not his 
special object in founding the colony. I believe that he contemplated an asylum for 
the persecuted of all Christian sects ; that his purpose was, in the beginning,' to make 
a liberal, tolerant government, without the slightest reference to sects; that the 
foundation of the province upon a particular religion was not in his view. I have 
said, notwithstanding all the authority upon the subject, I did not concur in beUeving 
that the settlement in Newfoundland, or in Maryland, was made with reference to a 
particular religious community. My argument was, and is, that neither the charter 
nor anything that was done under it indicates any such purpose." « « « 

'* I have said, also, in another part of the Discourse, that ' the glory of Maryland 
toleration is in the charter, not in the act of 1649.' This expression draws down upon 
me no small amount of the reviewer's displeasure. I cannot follow him through all 
the mazes of his misapprehension and consequent misrepresentation of my argument. 
It is very dear that he entirely mistakes the meaning of my remark. The fiiult may 
be mine in not speaking with sufficient perspicuity, although I supposed I had made 
myself intelligible when I said : * It was to the rare and happy coincidence of a wise, 
moderate, and eneigetic Catholic statesman asking and .receiving a charter fix)m a 
Proteetant monarch, Jealous 4>f the fiutb, but fiill of hoaorable oonfideocein the inr* 
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tegrity, of his servant, that we owe thisiuminous and beautiful exception of Maryland 
to the spirit of the colonization of the seventeenth century J I think a reader of the 
Discourse would not be at a loss to say that I had ascribed the toleration of Maryland 
to the circumstances connected with the grant of the charter, rather than to any specific 
provision in it ; that the toleration was in the charter because it was a grant from a 
Protestant prince to a wise CathoHc statesman. I argued to show that it was firom 
this antagonism the hberal principle manifested in the estabUshment of the province 
was evolved ; that, a Cathotic gentleman undertaking to administer a charter granted 
by a Protestant king, the result only could be religious toleration. The charter guar-^ 
antied protection to the English church : it therefore bound a Catholic administrator 
of it to the greater circumspection as regards religious opinions. It gave him, among' 
other things, the exclusive right to authorize the Ucensing and consecrating of chapel& 
of the Church of England. It gave him the whole patronage and right of presenta-- 
tion to benefices of that church. How was it possible that such grants as these could 
be followed up by religious intolerance on the part of the grantee ? He was compelled 
iy the charter to resect the rights of members of the Church of England : he could 
not, then, but respect the rights of all other Christians. That was my argument ; and 
that was what I meant wh^n I said < Maryland was the land of the sanctuary,^ that 
* all Qjbiristisms were invited within its borders, and that there they found a written 
covenant of security against all encroachments on their rights of conscience by the 
lord proprietary and his government.' This was the charter, as framed by Lord Baltic 
more himself. Of what avail is it, in the argument of the reviewer, to reply that 
there was nothing in the laws of England, until the reign of Queen Anne, to prevent 
a CathoHc firom holding an advowson ? The point of my argument was, that Charlea 
granted these privileges and powers to Calvert, and that that showed his confidence in 
the proprietary's moderation, liberality, and toleration. I argued, further, that such 
grants as these firom a Protestant prince to a CathoUc proprietary raised a strong obli-^ 
gation of honor on the proprietary's side that he would not abuse that power by intoK 
erance. Reverse the case, and what would the reviewer say if a Catholic monarch 
had given to a Protestant proprietary the exclusive right to license CathoHc chapels,, 
and the sole right to present to all benefices in the Catholic church ? Would he not 
regard it as a proof of great confidence in the integrity, the impartiality, and the lib« 
eraUty of the grantee ? This is the sum of the argument in support of that toleration 
which I have deduced from the charter and its history. 

'*! have one word more as to the political character of the charter. It contemplated 
a govenmient in Maryland with a hereditary executive. It authorized the creation of 
an order of nobility. It empowered the proprietary to summon members to the legis- 
lature by tpecial writ, without submitting the person so summoned to an election by the 
people ; and, notwithstanding the reviewer's denial of this, nothing is more notorious 
in our history than the fiict that members were so sunmioned. The cases may bo 
seen, and the form of the writ may be read, in Bozman, (vol. ii, pp. 100, 101.) It 
gave to the proprietary an absolute negative on all laws : it clothed him with power to 
make special ordinances without the sanction of the assembly : and the proprietary, 
also, as we are informed in the tract eiititled * Virginia and Maryland,' printed in 
London in 1655, exercised the power of dispensing with the laws. Upon a view of 
these and other features of the charter adverted to in the Discourse, I said : ' We may 
affirm of it, that, however beneficial it might be under the ministration of a liberal and 
wise {Proprietary, it contains many features which but little coincide with our notions 
«f 'fiee <Hr iiafe govemment*' Fdr the ezpreflsion of micti an opinioto, I aam ehi^iged bj 
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the reviewer with detnicting from Lord Baltimore's fame, and representing him as 
* a selfish and despotic statesman/ Well; I have no mind to^make points with him 
«n this question. It is a matter of opinion. I have myself a strong repugnance to 
the doctrines of the high-prerogative schooL I have been educated to believe that in 
the popular privilege, as understood in English history, are to be found the true prin- 
ciples of free government. I do not blame any man for differing from me. It may 
be the result of education, temper, complexion of mind. And I freely accord to the 
reviewer the utmost sincerity in his partiality for the prerogative side. I have shown 
' that Calvert, invested with all this power, had no disposition to abuse it. I still repeat, 
however, that such powers do not accord with the more generally received notions of 
the present time as to what constitutes free and safe government. 

'^ I forbear saying anything, at present, on the subject of the act of 1649. That I 
propose to examine on some other occasion — ^when, I think, I shall be able to show 
that it was a constrained act, contrived as a measure to protect the lord pr<c^rietary 
and his friends at a very critical period ; that it was the act of a Protestant legislature, 
with a Protestant governor at their head ; and that it did not establish toleration in 
Maryland. I think I shall be able to show that the act itself, in many respects, is ex- 
ceedingly intolerant, and is of such a character as the present day would not endure 
jipon the statute-book. But I will not bring it into this discussion." ^ 

• • 

I Will now reply to the principal arguments in the Civilian; and 
will be the more particular, because I have seen the same, or similar, 
.elsewhere. 

The editors say : " It was the denial of this inalienable right (free- 
dom of conscience) that drove the Catholic lord and his followers from 
England." 

The charter alludes to no such motive ; and any other proofs the 
Civilian may have, it is pleased to keep to itself. For my own part, I 
must be permitted to doubt, having seen nothing of any force in sup- 
port of the position. If by the words " his followers " we are to un- 
derstand Roman Cktholics, I believe that no unprejudiced person who 
will read the charter itself, and the history of the times, with the view 
of arriving at the truth, can come to that conclusion. Another opinion, 
entertained by some, is more reasonable, and more to the honor of Lord 
Baltimore. He is represented as a mild and generous man, with en- 
larged and liberal views of toleration — as I am happy to believe is the 
case with many Eoman Catholics in our country : he knew there were 
other sects in England even more severely treated than the Papists ; 
and he designed the establishment of a home of freedom for all who 
would avail themselves of it. While I am willing to admit the force 
of this reasoning, and will not contend that he was not actuated by 
Buch noble motives, I may be allowed to suppose (and I think it 
natural) he might have thought at the same time— to say nothing of 
the hope of advancing the interests of bis family — that a generoua 
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and libetal deportment of this kind, as it would induce many of other 
persecuted sects (as indeed it did) to migrate to his colony, so it would 
be the best means, after their transplantation, of converting them tO" 
what he deemed the only true Christian faith. 

But who is meant by the Catholic lord that was driven from England? 

It was not the fiifst Lord Baltimore ; for he died in England, in the 
midst of wealth, before the charter was executed. It was not the sec- 
ond, (Cecilius,) to whom the grant was made ; for he did not come at 
all — ^preferring the persecutions of England to the freedom ofMarylandy 
— ^but sent his younger brother, about twenty-six years of age, without 
titles or estate, to take charge of the colony. What great sacrifice did 
the Lord Cecilius or his brother Leonard make ? 

"The Catholics flocked to Maryland.'' It appears that this flocking 
was but a smaU business, after all. The first arrival consisted of only 
about two hundred in all, of whom a considerable number was of 
Protestant sects. In a very few years, the Papists were in the 
minority. 

- According to the charter, the leading motive for the establishment of 
the colony was, ** for extending the Christian religion." " Here," 
says the Civilian, " the question arises, what was meant by the Chris- 
tian religion ? It certainly did not meaii the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land, as established by law, with the king as its supreme head." And, 
without showing a reason for this, they proceed: "As a •matter of 
course, then, we can only understand it as referring to the Catholic 
church, or to Christianity in the common acceptation of the term — 
Christianity, as contradistinguished from infidelity, atheism, or the 
worship of heathens." 

The last is the meaning, manifestly. It was Christianity in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense, over which it was intended 
the broad mantle of the charter should be thrown, embracing all sectft 
professing a belief in Christ. It is this that will cover the name of Sir 
George Calvert with imperishable honor and glory — if it was, indeed, 
projected by him. But is nothing due to the Protestant privy council 
which assented to it, and the Protestant king who approved and signed 
the charter? 

If I understand the editors, they say that the clause in the charter 
which declares that no part of it should receive any inteipretation 
"whereby God's holy and true Christian religion may in anywise 
suffer, by change, prejudice, or diminution," does not refer to either 
the Protestant or Boman Catholic religion, in exclusion of all others^ 
but to Christianity in that broad sense, ag already defined by them* U 
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this be their meaning, we do not differ widely on this point. But, had 
an oppressive law been enacted in the colony against any sect rf 
Christians, the charter, I apprehend, would have justified an appeal 
to the British government. What would there have been determined 
to be "God's holy and true Christian religion," within the meaning 
of the charter, would have depended very much oft the religious char- 
acter of the sovereign power, and of the tribunal to which the question 
should have been referred. Under either of the Charleses, it would 
doubtless have been defined the religion of the Established Church ; 
under Cromwell, that of the Independents; and under James II, that 
of the Church of Rome. It is, at all events, manifestly certain, that 
an act of intolerance against those professing the established religion of 
the kingdom of England would have been just cause for the issuing 
of a quo warranto by the crown — a thing which they were always 
ready enough to do, and which the Romanist king James II actually 
did, in respect of this same charter, which was only saved by his ex- 
pulsion from the throne. 

I am, then, very far from agreeing with the editors " that the colo- 
nists might have passed such disabling and restraining laws as they 
pleased, or laid a capitation or other tax, to prevent the settlement 
among them of 2II whose religious opinions were opposed to theirs " — 
especially seeing that the charter imperatively required that the colo- 
nial laws*8hould " be consonant to reason, and not repugnant or con- 
trary, but (so far as conveniently might be) agreeable to the laws, stat- 
utes, customs, and rights of the kingdom of England!'' 

Besides this, the charter, in more particular and explicit terms, guar- 
antied to the colonists all the rights and liberties enjoyed by the people 
of England, as the following extract from the 10th section will show : 

" We will also, and, of our more abundant grace, for us, our heirs, and successors, 
do, firmly chaige, constitute, ordain, and command, that the said province be of our 
allegiance; and that all and singular the subjects and liege men of us, our heirs, and 
successors, transplanted, or hereafter to be transplanted, into the province aforesai4« 
and the children of them, and of otHers their descendants, whether already bom t^ere 
or hereafter to be bom, be and shall be natives and Uege men of us, our heiis, and 
successors, of our kingdom of England and Ireland, and in all things shall be held, • 
treated, reputed, and esteemed as the fiuthful liege men of us, and our heirs and sao- 
oesBOZS, bom within our kingdom of England; also, lands, tenements, revenues, ser* 
vices, and;other hereditaments whatsoever, within our kiogdcnn of England, and other 
our dominions, to inherit, or otherwise purchase, receive, take, have, hold, buy, and 
possess, and the same to use and enjoy, and the same to give, sell, alien, and bequeath ; 
and likewise all privileges, franchises, and liberties of this our kingdom of England, 
^»ely, quietly, and peaceably to have and possess, and the same may use and enjoy, 
in tho nme manaer as our liego niBa bom or to be bom within our said kingdom of 
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England, without impediment, molestation, vexation, impeachment, or grievance, of 
us, or any of our heirs or successors ; any statute, act, ordinance, or provision to the 
contrary thereof notwithstanding." 

And yet, with these facts staring them in the face, they insist that^ 
in the making of laws, the colonists were without restriction* They 
even go so far as to assert that the king did not reserve to himself the 
power to take cognizance qf what transpired in the colony, I am of a 
contrary opinion, and submit to the reader whether such power is not 
clearly implied in the few passages quoted above from the charter* 
And I am at a loss to imagine how any one can read that instrument 
attentively, aild not perceive a reservation of such power in its whole 
tenor and scope. Why else were the laws required to be consonant to 
reason, and agreeable to the laws qf England? Why else was any in* 
terpretation of the charter forbidden whereby God's holy and true Chris- 
tian religion might suffer 1 Why else were the colonists placed on an 
equal footing with the natives of England, and considered as nativei 
of that kingdom, with all the rights and privileges enjoyed by such 
secured to them in as full and complete a manner as if they had never 
left that island ? 

"If," say they, **this were not so," (that is, if the colonists could not 
pass such laws as they pleased, without restraint,) "how did it happen, 
in 1654, the year after Cromwell was made Protector for life, ' an act 
concerning religion' was passed, declaring that none professing the 
Popish religion could be {U|>tected in the province?" &c. 

To this I give a brief answer in their own words : it was because 
"This was done under Clayborne's commissioners,"* otm? no^ under the 
authority of the charter. Although the charter had not been formally 
revoked, I deny that at this time it was of any authority. No respect 
was paid to its provisions, wherever they conflicted with the disposi- 
tion of those commissioners. 

I will ask a question, in my turn: If the charter was then in full 
force, as they contend, why was not the government of the colony ad- 
ministered by the lord proprietary, agreeably to its provisions ? Let 
them answer this. 

The editors argue that, inasmuch as the Puritans persecuted other 
sects in Massachusetts, and were not called to account by the mother 
country, "it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose, if the Catholics had 
done likewise, their conduct would not have been more harshly 
dealt by." 
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^More properly, under OrfrnwiW* aulAortty. 
3 
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In the first place, here js a hegging of the question, or rather am 
assumption of a position which the editors cannot but know is not 
true. They speak of the colonists in the aggregate as " Catholics;** 
when they know, or at least ought to know, that those colonists con- 
sisted of persons of a variety of sects — Puritans, Quakers, Episcopa- 
lians, &c., as well as Roman Catholics, — most of them attracted, doubt- 
less, by the liberal prpvisions of the charter; for what attraction could 
have existed for them in a Roman Catholic colony with full power and 
unrestrained liberty, as the editors say they had, to persecute to death 
all other denominalions ? What equivalent could they have expected 
to reap, under such circumstances, for their abandonment of friends,, 
and home, and the laws of England ? They surveyed the Christian 
world ; but the eye could light on no oasis inviting them to its peaceful 
»hades> Could anything have induced them to fly from the ills of 
Protestant England, and commit their hopes, their all, to a colony be- 
yond seas imder Roman Catholic rule? The idea is preposterous- 
Nothing could have induced them but the firmest confidence in the 
liberal provisions and efficient protection of the charter. I have never 
denied that the Roman Catholics were more numerous at first than the- 
rest. But I have denied in the article above, copied from the Investi- 
gator, and here reiterate the samer first, that the charter conveyed any 
authority to persecute, but affirmed the contrary ; and secondly, that, 
had it done so, and the Papists had attempted it, I deny that their nu- 
merical force would have proved sufficieD(| in a very few years after 
the settlement of the colony. From the beginning, the number of 
Protestants was sufficient to restrain the others from any act of intol- 
erance. But of this again by-and-by^ 

I contend that the governments of Massachusetts and Maryland^ 
were not analogous. The former held a patent at first under the 
Plymouth charter, and was not immediately responsible to the crown, 
as Maryland was. Indeed, for some time, they .were without responsi- 
bility to any power. They formed their own government, and enacted 
their own laws, as an independent democracy. Under such circum- 
stances, they could persecute others at their pleasure. But Charles 
about this time began to be occupied with domestic troubles, and found 
little leisure, if he had the inclination, to interfere with the municipal 
regulations of so small and distant a colony, not planted under his 
sanctions: and the Parliament afterwards cared nothing for these 
things. And, after all, those persecutions for religious opinions were,, 
for the most part,, not of the severest kind — banishmeftt being the 
severest. The banishment of Roger WilliamB was^ more particularly^ 
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for offences against the civil government than for the peculiarity of his 
religious views; and the severity inflicted on the Quakers seems to 
have been only in the last resort, after all milder remedies were tried 
in vain, — and this, too, not for a difference of religious faith, or the 
exercise of it, but for wantonly disturbing others, and returning, in the 
face of the penalty, after banishment. The Friends of the present 
day would be very unwilling to claim fraternity with such as suffered 
in Massachusetts. I am not aware that any member of the Church 
of England was punished by the Puritans, as is contended by the Ci- 
vilian, on account of religious opinions. 

Now, supposing a Romanist colony, under a Protestant sovereign, to have 
commenced a system of persecution against Protestants, the case would, in 
all probability, have been quite otherwise ; as it would be at any time, were 
a Protestant colony, under the pope or any papal pnnce, to enact severe 
and oppressive laws against Papists. We see how quickly James II 
took away every colonial charter he could lay his hands on that gave 
Protestant principles or liberty to the people. It is not, therefore, rea- 
sonable to suppose, if the Roman Catholics had attempted in Maryland 
to persecute other sects, either that they could have succeeded, or, if 
they had, that it would have been disregarded by the mother country. 

Our editors observe that I said, the Romanists "were restrained 
from persecution in the colony by the arms of Cromwell;" and they 
deny this fact, because Cromwell did not *' seize the government till 
1654," and "religious toleration was full and complete long prior" 
even to 1651. 

I have said, in another place, that " the Romaai Catholic portion of 
the first settlers of Maryland were entitled to no credit for any reli- 
gious toleration practised in the colony, because they were restrained 
from intolerance, first, by the stipulations of the charter itself, which 
was granted by a Protestant king, and afterwards by the arms of Cromr 
well and their ovm interests.** It can hardly be misunderstood, that by 
the arms of Cromwell was meant the whole power that was arrayed 
itgainst the crown^ and of which Cromwell was the life and soul. 
Now, although Cromwell did not seize the government of Maryland, as 
they term it, before 1654, it was well known in the colony, long before 
that day, that this republican power was supreme in England ; and it 
were most preposterous to presume it did not exert a controlling influ- 
ence over the colonists. The editors admit that commissioners were 
Bent by the new government in England in 1651. These commis- 
sioners, it is well known, took the government of the colony into their 
own hands, and administered it, without opposition* And thus was 
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the whole charter polity of the colony at once superseded and set 
aside. It matters nothing, therefore, that Cromwell did not assume 
supreme authority over the colony till 1654. This was the year in 
which he was made Protector, with unlimited power. The commission 
of 1651 was from the Presbyterian Parliament. Let the reader bear 
in mind that this took place only seventeen years after the landing of 
the first immigrants at St. Mary's. 

Moreover, as the charter, and all the rights and privileges which it 
conferred upon the colonists, were derived from the crown, and held 
of the king and his heirs, it was perfectly natural and reasonable that 
they should be affected by his various fortune. 

I agree with the editors that religious toleration was full and com- 
plete in the colony long before the periods just named. But I contend 
it existed in the charter; and that, had there been no other security, 
the course of things in England, soon after the settlement, was suffi- 
cient to restrain the Roman Catholics, had they possessed the power to 
persecute. As early as 1645— only eleven years after thf landing of 
the first colonists — the king's cause became desperate. In May, 1646, 
he surrendered himself a prisoner to the Scots, and in January follow- 
ing they delivered him to the English Parliament. In June, 1647, the 
king was seized by Joyce and deh vered over to Fairfax and Cromwell ; 
and before November, the democrats, (called Independents,) whose prin- 
ciple was, full and complete religious toleration of all sects, had succeed- 
ed, with the help of the army, in subduing the Parliament, and were in 
possession of supreme power. Can any one suppose that the party of 
Roman Catholics, supposing them to have been a little stronger than 
the rest of the colonists, with a perfect knowledge of all these . events 
— ^knowing, too, that the Parliament was carrying on vigorous opera- 
tions by sea, as well as by land, and was able to send a large force to 
these shores — could have been so indiscreet, and* so blind to their own 
interests, as to have attempted the enactment of intolerant laws against 
persons belonging to those very sects that were in possession of the 
government and power of England ? 

We have already seen, that, only about ten years after the colony 
was planted, Clayborne and Ingle raised a party so strong as to subvert 
the government. Now, the persons composing this party did not come 
suddenly to the colony : they were old settlers, who had certainly pos- 
sessed their principles for a few years before the rebellion broke out. 
We may safely go back five years and estimate a physical force at that 
time fully able to resist any act of intolerance which the lord proprie- 
tary's governor and his Roman Catholic friends might have attempted. 
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For what, then, is all this boasting? It is, forsooth, that the Papist 
part of the colony did not, immediately after their arrival, fall upon 
their companions and despitefully use and persecute them, in defiance 
of the protection of the laws of England guarantied to ihem by the 
charter ! 

But the Civilian attributes this full and complete toleration to the 
oath prescribed for the governor by Leonard CaUert: "I will not, by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly^ molest any person profess- 
ing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion." None 
can admire this oath more than I do : and I regard it as intended to 
carry out the provisions of the charier; while the editors look upon it 
as flowing from the old common law. I think it would puzzle them 
very much to find an English decision in accordance with this opinion.. 
One thing is certain : there is no Romanism in that oath, but the very 
reverse. Here is Romanism: 

Extracts from the oath of Rommi Catholic bishops and priests. 

"I, A B, do swear, that * * * the rules of the holy fathers, the apostolic decrees, 
ordinances, or ciispoiskls, reservations, provisions, and mandates, I will observe with 
all my might, and cause to be observed by others." 

" That I will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy 

Roman Church, and to our lord the Lord , pope, and to his successors canon- 

ically coming in." 

" Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said lord (the pope) or his foresaid suc- 
cessors, I will to my power persecute and oppose.^^ 

From the preamble of the bull of Pope Pius V, in 1570, deposing Queen 

Elizabeth, 
" He that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and on earth, 
hath committed the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, out of which there is no 
salvation, to one alone on earth, viz: to Peter, prince of the Apostles, and to the Ro- 
man Pontiff, successor of Peter, to be governed with a plenitude of power : this one 
he hath constituted prince over all nations and all kiiigdoms, that he might pluck up, 
destroy f ruinate, plarU, and buHd,^^ 

From the Roman Catholic creed prepared by Pope Pius IF, in obedience 

to the Council of Trent. 

'^ I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apostolical Roman Church, the mother and 
mistress of all churches; and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman bishop, the 
successor of St. Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

'* I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the holy Coun- 
cil of Trent ; and likewise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all things con- 
trary thereto, and all heretics whatsoever condemned and anathematized by the 
church. 

'^ This true Catholic &ith, out qf which none can be saved, which I now freely pro- 
fess and truly hold, I, N, promise, vow, and swear most constantly to hold and pro- 
fess, the same whole and entire, with God^s assistance, to the end of my life." 
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From the Spanish regulations for the allotment of lands in Louisiana. 

(See Laws U. S., vol. 1, p. 542.) 

Sec. 6. " The privilege of enjoying liberty of conscience is not to extend beyond the first 
generation. The children of those who enjoy it must positively be Catholics. Those who 
will not conform to this rule are not to be admitted, but are to be sent back out of the 
province immediately, even though they possess much property. 

7. " In the Illinois, none shall be admitted but "Catholics of the classes of fitrmers and 
artisans." " The provisions of the preceding article shall be explained to the emi- 
^rrants already established in the province, who are not Catholics, and shall be observed 
by them; tlie not having done it until this time being an omission, and ccmtrary to* the 
orders of his Majesty, which required it from the beginning. 

8. *^ The commandants will take particular care that no Protestant preacher, or one 
xf any sect other than the CatholiCj shall introduce himself into the province. The least 
neglect in this respect will be a subject of great reprehension.^^ 

From the reply of the Baron de Carondelef, governor of Lotdsianaj to 

the Baron de Bastrop^s request to be permitted to transport a number 

cf families from Jfew Madrid to Washita. (See Laws U. S., vol, 1, 

p. 546.) 

"They shall not be molested in matters of religion; but the apostolical i2<mum 
Catholic worship shaUnlone be pubUcly permitted.^^ 

Now, this is Romanism — exactly such as it always was, is now, and 
ever will be to the end thereof. But that oath prescribed for the gov- 
ernors of Maryland was in the pure spirit of the Independents of Eng- 
land, whose principle of universal toleration has already been noticed; 
and it is almost enough to induce the belief that its author and promul- 
gator was secretly a member of that order. It seems impossible that 
he could have been a Papist. 

** When the Puritans of Virginia were suffering for the same cause,'* 
says the Civilian, " they too found peace and security under the be- 
nignant rule of Catholic inetitutiops." 

I must again deny that those institutions possessed the slightest tinC" 
ture of what the editors call Catholicism. If those were Roman Cath- 
olic institutions, they must have been then common in Roman Cath- 
olic countries, and must have continued — ^because it is their boast that 
their institutions never change. But the truth is, they have never 
been found in a Roman Catholic country : there is even less affinity 
between them and Roman Catholicism than there is between oil and 
vinegar, or light and darkness. And strange it is that any one should 
have the boldness to claim them as Roman Catholic, as it must be done 
against the broad light of all history of the past and all knowledge of 
the present. I have shown, by the extracts just made, what is *'ihe 
ienigfumi rule o^ Catholic institutions.^ * 
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"The monarchy," say they, " was overthrown in April, 1649; hut 
Ibefore the intelligence reached the colonies, religious toleration, which 
had its existence in the heart of the proprietary, and in the feeling of 
his people, became of legislative wcord. On the 21st of ApriLin that 
year, the assembly passed the memorable act * concerning religion,' 
which has always been, and must continue, the glory and boast of 
Maryland." 

A while ago, our editors made the old English common law the soul 
of Maryland toleration; anon it was the governor's oath; then it was^ 
the heart of the proprietary and the feeling of his people ; and now it 
is the famous compromise act of 1649 ! But they have committed a 
gross historical error, and made an assertion which they cannot sustain 
by evidence. Instead of April, 1649, it was in January, 1648, whea 
the monarchy was overthrown. By resolution of Parliament, the king 
was then formally dethroned. He was at the time a prisoner, and had 
been so ever since May, 1646. And yet they have the boldness to 
say, the intelligence had not reached the colonies the 21st ^pril, 16491 
All the insurrections and revolts which took place in the early part of 
1648 in favor of the king were suppressed and at an end before the 
close of that year, and the king's trial set on foot. On the 4th of 
January, 1649, the ordinance for his trial was passed, and on the 30th 
of the same month he was beheaded.* Why, even the death of the 
king, in all probability — as there had been a lapse of nearly three 
months — ^was known to the assembly when they passed their famous 
act. 

I have spoken of a part of that act — exclusive of all provisos and eay 
eeptions — as worthy of all commendation ; but our Civilian speaks of 
it, as a whole, in terms rather too glowing. There are parts of it 
which ]yould disgrace and put to shame any modem legislature laying- 
claim to civilization ; and, that the reader may be enabled to form an 
opinion from the act itself, I will here give an outline of it: 

** * AN ACT conceming religion,' passed 21st April, 1649 ; confirmed among the pei^ 

petual laws 1676, ch. 2. 

" By this law, — 1. Blasphemy against God, denying our Saviour Jesus Christ to b» 
the Son of God, or denying the holy Trinity, or the godhead of the Three Persons^ 
&c., was to be punished with death, and confiscation of lands and goods to the lord . 
proprietary. 

" 2. Persons using any reproachfiil words or speeches conceming the Blessed VjigiB 
Mary, mother of our Saviour, or the holy apostles or evangelists, or any of them. 



* Hume's Hist, of England, vol. 7, c. 59; and Lingaid, vol. 10, c. 4 and 5. 
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— for the first offence, to forfeit £5 sterling to the lord proprietary, or, in de&ult of 
pajrment, to be publicly whipped and imprisoned, at the pleasure of his lordship or 
his lieutenant general ; for the second offence, to forfeit ^10 sterling, or, in default of 
payment, to be publicly and severely whipped and imprisoned, as before directed *, and 
for the third offence, to forfeit lands and gftds, and be forever banished out of the 
province. 

" 3. Persons reproaching any other within the province by the name or denomina- 
tion of heretic, schismatic, idolater, Puritan, Independent, Presbyterian, Popish priesti 
Jesuit, Jesuited Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinomian, Bar- 
rowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or any other name or term, in a reproachful manner, 
relating to matters of religion, to forfeit ten shillings sterling for each offence — one- 
half to the person reproached, the other half to his lordship, — or, in defkult of pay- 
ment, to be publicly whipped, and suffer imprisonment, without bail or mainprize, 
until the offender shall satisfy the party reproached by asking him or her, respectively, 
forgiveness, publicly, for such offence, before the chief officer or magistrate of the 
town or place where the offence shall be given. 

"4. Persons profiming the Lord's Day, by frequent swearing, drunkenness, or by 
any uncivil or disorderly recreation, or by working on that day, (unless in case of ab- 
solute necessity,) to forfeit, for the first offence, two shillings sixpence sterling, and, in 
defiiult of pajnnent for the first and second offences, to be imprisoned till he or she 
shall publicly, in open court, before the chief commander, judge, or magistrate of that 
county, town, or precinct wherein such offence shall be committed, acknowledge the 
scandal and offence he hath in that respect given against God and the good and civil 
government of this province j and for the third offence, and every time afler, to be 
pubhcly whipped. ^ 

" 5. And whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently &Jlen out to be of dangerous consequence in those commonwealths where it 
hath been practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable govenmient of this prov-^ 
ince, and better to preserve mutual love and unity among the inhabitants, &c., na 
person whatsoever within this province, or the islands, ports, harbors, creeks, or har. 
yens thereunto belonging, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth 
be any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for or in respect of his or her 
religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, within this province, or the islands thereunto 
belonging, nor any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion, 
against his or her consent, so as they be not un&ithful to the lord proprietary, or mo^ 
lest or conspire against the civil government established, or to be estabHshed, in this 
province, under him or his heirs. And any person presuming, contrary to this act 
and the true intent and meaning thereof, directly or indirectly, either in person or 
estate, wilfully to disturb, wrong, trouble, or molest, any person whatsoever withid 
this province professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of his or her reli- 
gion, or the fi%e exercise thereof within this province, othenmse than is provided for in 
this actf shall pay treble damages to the party so wronged and molested, and also forfeit 
twenty shillings sterling for every such offence, &c. — one-half to his lordship, the . 
other half to the party molested, — and, in default of paying the damage or fine, be 
punished by public whipping and imprisonment, at the pleasure of the lord pro- 
prietary, &c." 

Note. — Was anything in the puritanical laws more cruel and intolerant than the 
first four sections of this act? 
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Although the assembly which passed this act is said to have been 
decidedly Protestant, and the governor also a Protestant, it is mani- 
festly framed in the spirit of compromise. The Papists knew they 
could gain nothing by disagreeing to it — ^they might lose much. It 
was the last plank, and they seized it. 

To prove that the colonists had no fear of the new government of 
England, our editors cite the circumstance of the pro-tern, governor 
proclaiming Charles II king. And was it sanctioned by the assembly 
or the governor ? By no means* It was regarded by all as a most im- 
politic and indiscreet act. But see what McMahon says of it: 

"The course of neutrality was to them the course of discretion, and it appears to 
have been invariably observed during the reign of Charles I. Immediately afler hii 
death, this course was for a moment departed from by a single act of loyalty, 
vohich the proprietary had reason to regret for many years. On tlie 15th November, 
1649, the accession of King Charles II was formally proclaimed in the province, by a 
proclamation issued by Green,.who was the acting governor, under a commission from 
Gov. Stone, then temporarily absent. Stone soon returned and resumed the govern- 
ment ', and this most unwise and aimleds act on the part of Green was not followed 
by. any measures calculated to give offence to the dominant party in England : yet the 
memory of the act remained." 

The Civilian adds: If the charter had given "equal protection and 
equal favor, certainly we should never have heard of an established 
church, nor of the persecuting laws which disgraced our early statute- 
book." 

The church establishment and those persecuting laws referred to, 
most certainly cannot be ascribed to the charter. There is nothing in 
that instrument which could be construed to authorize or sanction 
them. On the contrary, the clause requiring the laws of the colony to 
be "consonant to reason*' would have prevented such enactments, 
had the charter been in force at the time. It is strange that the editors 
should be ignorant that the authority of the charter at this period was 
disregarded, if it was not extinguished. Even the act of 1649 was 
passed without reference to the authority of the charter. Had its pro- 
visions been at that time respected, there would have been no greater 
need of such an act then than there was during the whole period be- 
fore. And, uncommonly liberal as was that act for those times, it fell 
infinitely short of the rational and just principles running through 
the whole tenor of the charter, and the oath of the governor, prescribed 
under it for the purpose of maintaining and carrying them into full 
efiect No : all of those laws were passed, not only in disregard, but 
in palpable violaiioni of the charter. And the ruling power then in 
4 
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England paid no such respect to its authority as to care to avenge it of 
its adversaries. 

And, after all, those "persecuting laws which disgraced our statute- 
book," and are so loudly condemned by the editors , are only of a piece 
with the act of 1649, which they laud to the skies \ The only differ- 
ence is, that the act of 1649 excluded the Roman Catholic from the 
category of proscribed sects, but the subsequent ones included it — with- 
out, however, subjecting its members to punishments equally severe. 
Partiality, prejudice, unreasonableness, injustice, tyranny, oppression, 
cruelty — all, in the act of 1649, are vei^ beautiful in the sight of the 
Jesuits of the Civilian, because the Roman Catholic sect is exempt 
from their infliction ; but how quickly they change the tune when it 
also is made a subject of proscription, though exempted from those 
horrid and barbarous inflictions denounced against others ! 

To refute my remark that the Roman Catholics, in ^ve years after 
the settlement, were too weak in numbers to persecute, even had they 
chosen to do so, they aflirm that " it is opposed to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Graham." They do not, however, cite any passage, or 
refer to chapter or page ; neither do they refer to period of time. I 
have read Graham's History, but recollect no such remark. 

They add, that Barnaby, in his North American travels in seventeen 
hundred and sixty j observes, that there were then in Maryland " as 
many Catholics as Protestants." ' 

Now, I was not speaking of the relative strength of the religious sect» 
a hundred and thirty years after the settlement — ^though Barnaby was 
manifestly mistaken^ unless he intended by the term ** Protestants" 
the members of the Established Church only. But, as one traveller's 
testimony is about as good as another's, I will refer to the authority of 
an Englishman cited by McMahon, at an earlier period. At page 232, 
the historian observes : 



it 



His (the proprietary's) principles and feelings were averse to everything like pttt^ 
secution. Had they been otherwise, his sa^city would have taught him the folly and 
clanger of attempting anything ta the prejudice of the Protestant religion, or the in- 
jury of his Protestant subjects. An Englishman of that day, in describing to the 
Committee of Plantations the condition of Maryland in 1681, remarks : * There are 
there thirty Protestants to one Papist, between whom there is no quarrel *, but two ^pet" 
sons haye been apprehended for saying, that, were the Parliament dissolved, Baiti-- 
more sh6uld«not be quiet in Maryland.* This representation not only shows the ab- 
sence of all jeahmes amongst the inhabitants, on the score oi religion, at that period, 
but also the vast preponderance of the Protestant power. To have provoked its indiipur^ 
tion, or even excited its apprehension, would not only have endangered the proprie- 
tary dominion from internal dissensions, but would have given the erowx^ abeady 
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muttering vengeance, and ready to avail itself of any expedient to cast from it the 
charge of popery, a most plausible pretext for the assumption of the government." 

The editors themselves ascribe those persecuting laws of which they 
speak with so much detestation, to Protestant assemblies; which is 
not denied : and they were passed long before the period of Barnaby's 
travels. My reasons for the opinion that the Papists were not more 
numerous than the Protestants in the colony, after the first five years, 
have already been given, and it is not necessary to repeat them. 

They say: "It is singular enough, that at this day it should be 
attempted to strip its (Maryland's) 'Pilgrim Fathers' of an honor 
which has always been awarded them — that of having been the first 
to establish freedom of religion upon the continent." 

In reply to this, I have only to say, it is still more singular that an 
imposture so gross should have been suffered to pass so long without 
exposure. 

I have now replied, I believe, to every part of the review worthy of 
note, and perhaps to some parts that were not worthy. And I cannot 
but think the reader will be satisfied, with me, that what I have 
designed to prove has been fully established — ^namely, that the Roman 
Catholic paft of the inhabitants were entitled to no credit whatever for 
the religious liberty that existed under the proprietary government of 
Maryland. 

I will now copy a few passages from the Hon. John P. Kennedy's 
** Discourse on the Life and Character of George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore," delivered before the Maryland Historical Society in De- 
cember, 1845. These extracts would, perhaps, have beeikMpre appro- 
priately placed before those from Mr. Kennedy's reply to IReviewer; 
but the Discourse was not procured in time. It is refreshing to find 
that my views of this question agree so well with those of an author 
so distinguished, and who has paid so much more attention to it than 
my avocations will permit me to do. 

EZTEAOTS FROM MR. KENNEDY'S DISOOURSE. 

" Maryland was originally planted and grew up into importance as a colony under 
the genial impulses proper to the best days of that commercial era of which I have 
spoken. The original settlement partook in no degree of the illusions of romantic 
adventure. Nor did it owe its conception either to religious perseicution or to that 
desire which is supposed to have influenced other colonies to form a society dedicated 
to the promotion of a particular worship. This, I am aware, ife contrary to a very 
generally received opinion. It is my purpose, in what I am about to offer, to produce 
some proofi of the assertions I have just made. 

'' This province, I think I shall show, was founded, chiefly, in accordance With a 
iiberal plan to erect a coinaiuiiity on this continent, which, while it should aflbrd a 
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happy home to those who might make it their ahodc, securing to them all the privi- 
leges of the most favored subjects of the British crown, aimed, at the same time, to. 
promote the objects of a wise and beneficent commercial speculation." « « • 

" There is no evidence that Calvert's ardor in these undertakings was stimulated by 
any motive having reference to particular religious opinions. We are, on the con- 
trary, bound to presume that his purpose was in part the advancement of his own 
reputation, the increase of the wealth of his family, and, as the Maryland charter ex- 
presses it, ' a laudable and pious zeal for extending the Christian religion, and also the 
territories of our (the British) empire.' We may commend him for all these mo- 
tives, as in their nature honorablS, just, and useful." « • « 

" He (Lord Baltimore) possessed the patronage and advowsons of all churches, and 
had the sole authority to license the building or founding of churches and chapels, 
and to cause them to be consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws of England. 

" In regard to these last two subjects, I beg to observe that they apply strictly and 
exclusively to the Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal Church — the advow- 
Bon, or right of presentation of a minister to a parish or ecclesiastical benefice, being 
only a right, in the sense of this charter, connected with the organization of that 
church ; whilst the right to license the consecration of churches and chapels is, in 
terms, confined to such as were to be consecrated ' according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of England.' 

" These were the powers, rights, and prerogatives conferred upon the proprietary. 
On the other hand, the concessions or grants to the colonists are equally worthy of 
notice. The colonists were guarantied all the privileges, liberties, and fiunchises of 
Englishmen born within the realm. They were protected against all laws repugnant 
to the laws, statutes, and customs of England ; and, what is particularly deserving of 
observation, they were forever exempted, by express covenant in the charter, from all 
royal taxation by the Crown — fi-om all impositions, customs, or other taxations, 
quotas, or contributions whatever,' to be levied by the king or his successors. There 
is also a clause which provides that no interpretation shall be made of the charter 
'whereby God's holy and true Christian religion, or the allegiance due to us, (the 
king,) our Wf/b ^^^ successors, may in oni^ wise suffer, by change, prejudice, or dirrn- 
nirfion.' " ^P 

" The review of this charter impresses me strongly with the conviction that its 
author was an adroit manager of public affairs, skilful in business, sufficiently awake 
to his own interest, and intent on obtaining as much from the crown as his position 
enabled him to procure ; that he was remarkably calm and unobtrusive— even com- 
promising and politic — ^in his religious opinions; and that he enjoyed, to a very ex- 
traordinary degree, the fiivor, esteem, and confidence of his 'Sovereign. 

*^That proviso which prohibits any interpretation of the charter which might 
'change, prejudice, or diminish' the true Christian religion, or the allegiance due to 
the crown, was undoubtedly intended to guard the rights of those persons attached to 
the English Church who might emigrate to the province, and also to preserve unim- 
paired the allegiance of all British subjects, as that allegiance was then understood. 
It was a very natural condition for a Protestant monarch of that period to require in> 
a grant to any subject, when the grant gave such powers as those contained in the 
Maryland charter, — ^much more when that subject was of a different religious faith 
from the monarch himself. The mind of Great Britain was, at that date, intensely 
agitated with the fears, jealousies, and hatreds of a fierce religious quarrel. The 
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question of the supremacy, which was involved in that of allegiance, constituted a 
large ingredient in this quarrel. 

" The oath of allegiance passed in the reign of Elizabeth, and then in force, de- 
clared the king governor of all his dominions and couiltries, *■ as well in all spiritual 
and ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.' 

" It was held by the highest authorities of the Romish Church that this oath could 
not be taken by those who professed that faith, without incurring the censure of the 
church, — though it is known that many Catholics in England did not so interpret it. 
Upon the detection of the gunpowder plot, a new oath was exacted by Parliament, 
which was particularly aimed at the Catholic party. All persons who were suspected 
to belong to that party were required to take it, upon the demand of the bishop of the 
diocess, or of the justices of the peace. It contained a denial of the power of the pope 
to depose the king, or to dispose of his dominions, or to absolve his subjects from their 
allegiance ; and it abjured, as impious, the doctrine that excommunication of a prince 
authorized his being put to death or deposed by his subjects. 

" This oath, like the former, furnished matter of discontent to the Roman pontiff. 
Paul the Fifth addressed a brief to the English Catholics, conunanding them to ab 
stain from taking it, holding that it could not be taken * without hurting of the Cath- 
olic faith.' 

'•'' Upon this arose that celebrated dispute, which makes no small figure in the his- 
tory of the time, between King James, on one side, and Paul the Fifth, with Cardinal 
Bellarmine, on the other. "Whatever may have been the intrinsic merits of this dis- 
pute, it is very certain that it greatly irritated the public mind, and produced a large 
store of ill-will between the friends and followers of the two parties. King James 
himself had written and spoken, argued and scdldeief, in this quarrel, in the sharp^t 
temper of that vain pedantry for which he was renowned. There is something amu- 
sing, as well as characteristic, in the quaint and solemn anger of the following out- 
break, which I find in a speech delivered by him in the Star Chamber in 1616 : 

" * I confess,' he says, * I am loth to hang a priest only for religion's sake and saying 
mass ; but if he refuse the oath of allegiance, which, (let the pope and all the devils 
in hell say what they will,) yet, as you find by my book and divers others, is merely 
civil, — those that so refuse the oath, and are polypragmatic recusants, I leave them to 
the law ; it is no persecution, but good justice.' 

" It is not to be supposed that a despotic monarch, in such a polypragmatic temper 
as this, would be likely to make a grant of power to govern a state, without a vigi- 
lant eye to this questidn of allegiance, and some such reservation as this of our char- 
ter — ^first inserted in that of Avalon, and exacted, no doubt, by Charles, in the copy 
of that which was granted for Maryland. * 

"I stop here to remark, that Sir George Calvert, at the date of the Avalon charter, 
is generally reputed to have been of the Protestant faith. In 1624, when he resigned 
the post of Secretary of State, * he fi*eely confessed to the king,' says Fuller, * that 
he was then become a Roman Catholic' 

" Upon this question of the supposed conversion of Calvert, there seems to be room 
for great doubt. I do not believe in it at all. I think there is proof extant to show 
•that he had always been attached to the Church of Rome, or at least from an early 
period of his life." 

*' If the conversion had taken place so early in the life of George Calvert 9fi to have 
opened to him the scheme of planning a settlement for his persecuted fellow-Catho- 
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lies in Newfi)iindlaad, it must have happened befi>re 1621. Indeed, as such a scheme 
was not of a character to be matured without long consideration, and preparing for 
the enterprise, it is not too much to presume that he had been of the faith which he 
was so anxious to protect, eyen in 1619, when he accepted the office of Secretary of 
State. We might tlien ask, why did he accept that office, with the scruples imputed 
to him by Fuller? At all events, why did he not resign it in 1621, if he had such 
scruples? " 

*' Why shpuld he resign ? The only motive that could impel him to it, as a question 
of conscience, was the necessity of taking the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 
These he had already taken when he accepted office; and, this being done, his 
continuance in office threw no new obligations upon him. Calvert was not averse 
from taking these oaths, we may fairly infer — first, because he had, in fact, taken 
them on assuming office; and second, because his Avalon charter, already granted, 
and his Maryland charter, which was conferred but a few years afterwards, both 
placed him under obligations, on this point of supremacy and allegiance, which, as an 
honorable man, he could not have incurred if he entertained the scruples imputed to 
him. It is only to read the charter, and to observe the import of the clause relating 
to the consecration of churches, the security of the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the allegiance due to the crown, which I have already noticed, to see the 

ferce of this conclusion." 

« « « * * « « . 

" There was no great asperity in the feelings of James against such Catholics as 
had been bred and nurtured in that faith. Towards such he was in the habit of ex- 
prsBsing the most tolerant opinions.^ But he was noted for the avowal of particular 
hostility against such as had been converts from the Protestant church. In a speech 
delivered at Whitehall, in 1609, on the occasion of the opening of Parliament, he 
said : * I divide all my subjects that are Papists into two ranks — either old Papists that 
were so brought up in times of popery, and those that be younger in years, yet have 
never drunk in other milk; or else such as do become apostates, having once been of 
our profession, and have forsaken the truth, either upon discontent or practice, or else 
upon a light, vain humor of novelty. . . . For the former sort I pity them : but 
if they be good and iquiet subjects, I hate not their persons; and if I were a private 
man, I could well keep a civil friendship and conversation with some of them. But 
as for these apostates, who I know must be the greatest haters of their own sect, I 
confess I can never show any favorable countenance toward them; and they may all 
be sure, without exception, that tliey shall never find any more fiivor of me than I 
must needs, in justice, afford them ; and these would I have the law to strike sevel^ 
liest upon, and you caref\illest to discover.' Eight years afler this, we find him ex- 
pressing the same feeling, in language equally strong. He says, in 1616, in his Star 
Chamber speech; * I can love the person of a Papist, being otherwise a good man and 
honestly bred, never having known any other religion ; but the person of an apostate 
Papist I hate.' 

*^ It is not to be believed that James, thus openly avowing and reiterating such seo- 
timents, would consent openly to reward, with distinguished marks of favor, a subject • 
who stood precisely in the category he so strongly denounced. It is against all 
rational deduction of human conduct to believe, in the &ce of James's known aver- 
sion agftiqst converts to the Catholic from the Protestant fiuth, and his continued man- 
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ifestation of kkn^esB to Calvert, that the story told by Fuller, of Calvert^s convemon^ 
can be tme.^' 

" If he ever was a Protestant) there is no record of it within our knowledge.^' 

" What shall we say of that clause in these charters which secured to all emigrants, 
who chose to demand it, the free exercise of the religion of the Church of England? 
What of that grant which gave to the proprietary the patronage and advowsons of 
the English church, as well as the right to found all the churches and chapels of that 
faith? What shall we say of such grants as these to a Catholic nobleman by a Prot- 
estant prince ? Certainly we may say that the prince who made such a grant had 
great fkith in the religious tolerance, the wisdom and integrity, of the subject to whom 
the grant was made. Certainly we may say that the man who attracted such confi- 
dence was neither a fanatic nor a bigot, but one whose character gave the highest as- 
«urance that his trust would not be abused. 

" I find no reason whatever to suppose, as I have already intimated, that, in the 
planting of either Avalon or Maryland, Lord Baltimore was moved by a special desii^ 
to provide an asylum for persecuted Catholics, as many have allied. The charter of 
Maryland does not indicate such a purpose, nor do the proceedings under it. Quite 
the reverse. I gather from that charter, and from all I read concerning what was 
done under it, that it was planned by Lord Baltimore, and carried into execution by 
him and his sons, in a spirit of the broadest and most liberal toleration towards, at 
least, all Christian sects. The wisdom of that age had not risen to the acknowledg- 
ment of that universal freedom of conscience— the glory of the present time— whi^ 
limits not to Christendom only the privilege that belongs to mankind. 

" The glory of Maryland toleration, which has been so fruitfhl a theme of panegyric 
to Ameifcan historians, is truly in the charter, not in the celebrated act of 1649. 
There is more freedom of conscience, more real toleration, a hundred-fold, in this 
charter of a Protestant prince to a Catholic nobleman, than in that act so often re- 
called to our remembrance— in reference to which I propose to take some other oppor> 
tunity to review its history and its supposed claims to our admiration. The glory of 

Maryland toleration is in the charter — ^not in the act of 1649.^' 

• • ' # * « * « • 

'* This happy enterprise could not have succeeded under any other circumstances 
than those which existed. If Chicles had been a Catholic prince, a Catholic proprie- 
tary would have prociured a charter for the establishment of a Catholic province. If 
Calvert had been a Protestant nobleman, a Protestant prince would have granted him 
a charter for a Protestant province. In either case, it would have beexHaroscriptive. 
Both of these predicaments were abundantly exemplified in the history or that period. 
ExclusivenesB, intolerance, persecution of opposing sects, were the invariable charao- 
.teristics of early American colonization. It was to the rare and happy coincidence of 
a wise, moderate, and energetic Catholic statesman asking and receiving a charter 
from a Protestant monarch, jealous of the fiiith, but full of honorable confidence in 
the integrity, of his servant, that we owe this luminous and beautiful exception of 
Maryland to the spirit of the colonization of the seventeenth century.^' 

'' Maryland may be called The Land of the Sanctuary. All Christians were in- 
vited freely within its borders. They found there a written covenant of security 
against all encroachment on their rights of conscience by the lord proprietary or his 
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government. The following stoiy, copied by Bozman from the recoils at Annapolii, 
will illustrate, not only bow tenderly these rights of conscience were respected, but— 
what would be quite remarkable in any government — ^what delicate concern was man- 
ifested, in the early administration of the province, for the sensibilities of those who 
might feel aggrieved by any attempt to insult their religious opinions. 

" A proclamation had been issued by Leonard Calvert, the governor, in 1638, to 
prohibit all unseasonable disputations in point of religion, tending to the disturbance 
of the public peace and quiet of the colony, and to the opening of faction in religion,^^ 
Captain Comwaleys, a Catholic gentleman, one of the most distinguished and authori- 
tative persons in the province, had two Protestant servants, by the names of Gray and 
Sedgrave. These two chanced to be reading aloud together Smith's Sermons — a 
Protestant book, — and were overheard by "William Lewis, an overseer in the employ- 
ment of Cornwaleys. Lewis was a zealous Catholic ; and it happened that the ser- 
vants, when overheard by him, were reading a passage to which he took great excep- 
tion: it charged the Pope to be Antifchrist, and the Jesuits to be antichristian minis- 
ters. Lewis, it seems, supposed this was read aloud to vex him : whereupon, getting 
into a passion, he told them * that it was a falsehood, and came fh)m the devil, as all 
lies did ; and that he that writ it was an instrument of the devil, and he would prove 
it ', and that all Protestant ministers were the ministers of the devil ;' — and he for- 
bade them from reading more. Without going further into the particulars, it will be 
sufficient to relate that the two servants prepared a formal complaint against the over- 
seer, to be submitted to the governor and council ; that Captain Comwaleys himself 
gave the case another direction, by sending it into court, of which Governor Calvert, 
Comwaleys, and Mr. Lewger, the secretary of the province, were the members ; that 
this court summoned all the parties before it, heard the whole case, and fined Lewis 
five hundred pounds of tobacco, and ordered him to remain in prison until he should 
find sureties for his good behaviour in future." 
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